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perceived that the endless multiplication of the engines 
of war was futile and self-defeating ; and the years that 
have passed have only served to strengthen and intensify 
that impression. In regard to the struggle for sea 
power, it was suspected that no limits could be set to 
the competition, save by a process of economic exhaus- 
tion, since the natural checks imposed on military power 
by frontiers and considerations of population have no 
counterpart upon the seas ; and again, we find that the 
suspicion has grown to something like a certainty to-day. 

On the other hand, I am aware of no special circum- 
stances which would make the submission of this ques- 
tion to the Conference a matter of international misgiv- 
ing. It would surprise me to hear it alleged that the 
interests of the powers in any respect impose on them a 
divergence of standpoint so absolute and irreconcilable 
that the mere discussion of the limitation of armaments 
would be fraught with danger. Here, again, it seems to 
me that we do well to fortify ourselves from recent 
experience. Since the first Hague Conference was held, 
the points of disagreement between the powers have 
become not more, but less acute ; they are confined to a 
far smaller field ; the sentiment in favor of peace, so far 
as can be judged, has become incomparably stronger 
and more constant ; and the idea of arbitration and the 
peaceful adjustment of international disputes has at- 
tained a practical potency and a moral authority un- 
dreamt of in 1898. These are considerations as to 
which the least that can be said is that they should be 
allowed their due weight; and, in face of them, I suggest 
that only upon one hypothesis can the submission of this 
grave matter to the Conference be set down as inadmis- 
sible ; namely, that guarantees of peace, be they what 
they may, are to be treated as having no practical bear- 
ing on the scale and intensity of warlike preparations. 

That would be a lame and impotent conclusion, cal- 
culated to undermine the moral position of the Confer- 
ence, and to stultify its proceedings in the eye of the 
world. It would amount to a declaration that the com- 
mon interest of peace, proclaimed for the first time by 
the community of nations assembled at The Hague, and 
carried forward since then by successive stages, with a 
rapidity beyond the dreams of the most sanguine, has 
been confided to the guardianship of the Admiralties 
and War Offices of the powers. 

Let me, in conclusion, say a word as to the part of 
Great Britain. We have already given earnest of our 
sincerity by the considerable reductions that have been 
effected in our naval and military expenditure, as well 
as by the undertaking that we are prepared to go 
further, if we find a similar disposition in other quarters. 
Our delegates, therefore, will not go into the Conference 
empty-handed. It has, however, been suggested that 
our example will count for nothing, because our prepon- 
derant naval position will still remain unimpaired. I do 
not believe it. The sea power of this country implies 
no challenge to any single state or group of states. I 
am persuaded that throughout the world that power is 
recognized as non-aggressive and innocent of designs 
against the independence, the commercial freedom, and 
the legitimate development of other states, and that it is, 
therefore, a mistake to imagine that the naval powers 
will be disposed to regard our position on the sea as a 
bar to any proposal for the arrest of armaments or to 



the calling of a temporary truce. The truth appears to 
me to lie in the opposite direction. Our known adhesion 
to those two dominant principles — the independence of 
nationalties and the freedom of trade — entitles us of 
itself to claim that if our fleets be invulnerable, they 
carry with them no menace across the waters of the 
world, but a message of the most cordial goodwill, based 
on a belief in the community of interests between the 
nations. Henry Campbell- Bannerm an. 



World-Sovereignty Already a Fact. 

BY RAYMOND L. BRIDGMAN. 

[The prominence into which the subject of a Periodic Con- 
gress or Parliament of the Nations has recently come makes 
this article on World-Sovereignty a most timely and important 
one. The Interparliamentary Union, the Peace Congresses, 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and other bodies, have 
strongly endorsed the idea and are making every effort to 
secure the consideration of the subject at the coming Hague 
Conference. It is even proposed by the Interparliamentary 
Union that, as a beginning, the Hague Conference itself 
should be made periodic and automatic. 

The writer of this article, Mr. Raymond L. Bridgman, is 
well known as the Boston Correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican and the author of " World Organization," in 
which the whole subject of an international state is thor- 
oughly and ably discussed.] 

Just as was expected in the advance of the movement 
for the organization of the nations into one political 
body, the assertion of national sovereignty stands already 
revealed as the greatest obstacle to the development of 
the unity of the world. Pride and fear of loss of power 
both enter into the feeling of opposition. 

Yet it is only a reasonable and practical proposition 
which is advanced. The world-sovereignty proposed 
does not interfere with rightful national sovereignty, 
any more than the sovereignty of the United States 
interferes with the local sovereignty of the States. It 
would be well for the objectors, some of whom occupy 
influential positions, to recognize the facts before they 
take a position which is already proved to be untenable. 
National sovereignty has nothing to fear from full recog- 
nition of the fact of international or world-sovereignty. 
The authority of mankind, for the benefit of mankind, 
will not interfere with the exercise of the sovereignty of 
the nations within their sphere, and that is the only 
sphere over which they can claim sovereignty, either 
now or for any time to come. All the jealousy over 
the supposed encroachments upon the rights of the 
nations to govern their own peoples and to administer 
their own affairs is as out of place as would be jealousy 
of our States over their right to make their own laws for 
the preservation of the public peace, for the manage- 
ment and transmission of property, or for the education 
of the children and the administration of the public 
charities. In local affairs the nations would continue to 
exercise the same authority which they now have. 

Again, it is to be noticed that world-sovereignty 
already exists, and that the nations already recognize it 
and obey it, though the precise statement of the fact in 
this form is not yet popularly appreciated. International 
law is recognized as having binding force upon the na- 
tions in certain aspects. Let it be admitted that there is 
a wide fringe of this law which is in doubt, that there 
is an undesirable zone of disputed propositions, and 
that there is no world-army to enforce the so-called 
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international law. But if there is one proposition which is 
universally recognized and to which all nations submit 
themselves rather than face the displeasure and con- 
tempt of the world for their refusal to obey, then that 
one principle is world-law to the extent of being an 
expression of the world-will, and the penalty which 
must be borne by those who break it is the substitute for 
a world-army, and it secures the enforcement of the 
principle as truly as armed force would do. 

If it be objected that any nation can break any princi- 
ple it chooses, the practical answer is that the penalty is 
so great that every nation prefers to obey rather than 
bear the penalty, and this establishes the fact that other 
compulsion is just as effective as the compulsion of an 
army, and that world-sovereignty is actually in existence 
to the extent that nations recognize it and obey it, though 
they still formally deny the proposition that there is any- 
thing superior to national sovereignty. 

Nations have nothing to fear from recognition of 
the doctrine and the fact of world-sovereignty. On 
the contrary, they have much to gain. Our States, even 
if they lost anything, lost nothing at all comparable to 
their gain when they became, by formal vote, members 
of the national Union. In like manner, the nations, 
by recognizing world-sovereignty, would lose nothing at 
all to be compared with their gain. The subjects upon 
which world-sovereignty would be recognized would not 
be those upon which national sovereignty is exercised. 
They would be a class of subjects outside of those which 
it is possible for the nations in their individual capacity 
to act upon. 

These subjects are already coming into sight, and 
action has been taken upon them for half a century by 
international congresses and conferences, and they now 
press upon the nations for attention. First of them is 
the codification of the body of international law. This 
is even of more importance than any of the subjects to 
be discussed at the coming conference at The Hague. 
It underlies the relations of the nations. Already there 
has been an expression of the will of the world regard- 
ing many matters which are the subject of international 
law, but there is no formal body of principles laid down 
in specific language which has been passed upon by the 
nations and become an established code for the guidance 
of the nations in their relations with each other. Yet 
the world-will is there, and the nations submit them- 
selves to it. 

Further subjects of expressions of world-sovereignty 
are found in the propositions which were framed by the 
second Pan-American Conference at Mexico and by the 
third at Rio Janeiro last year. Other questions are 
pressing, and the intercommunication of the nations offi- 
cially and of their citizens unofficially in ways of busi- 
ness and social intercourse are becoming so frequent 
and complicated that there is a growing need of further 
expressions of world-will whereby practices for the 
health, safety and convenience of travel and business 
shall be guaranteed by world officials, as our national 
officials regulate such matters between our states. 

The more the objectors study the situation, the more 
certainly will it clear up before their eyes, and their 
doubts and fears will be found equally exaggerated. It 
is not denied in the least that practical obstacles will be 
found to the working union of the world as one political 



body. So there were exceedingly great practical ob- 
stacles to the union of our States. But that union 
came because it was based upon a fundamental and 
genuine unity which was more powerful than the formal 
and superficial separation and sovereignty of the States. 
In the same way, the political unity of the world is ab- 
solutely sure to come, because it rests upon a genuine 
unity of the race compared with which national separate- 
ness and national sovereignty are limited and incomplete. 



The Program of the Interparliamentary 

Union for the Second Hague 

Conference. 

On the 4th of March, just before Congress adjourned, 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the Interparlia- 
mentary Group in Congress, made a speech in the House 
in which he incorporated the report to the President of 
the United States of delegates to the London Interparlia- 
mentary Conference last July, on the program outlined 
by that meeting for the coming Hague Conference. 
Though we have more than once spoken of this program, 
we are glad to give all our readers the opportunity of 
seeing Mr. Bartholdt's report in full. It is as follows : 

Washington, D. C, January 24, 1907. 

My Dear Mr. President: On March 6, after you 
had called the second Hague Conference, in compliance 
with your promise made to the Interparliamentary Union, 
our arbitration group held a meeting and authorized me 
to propose to the Executive Council of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union : 

First : That the parliaments of Central and South 
America be specially invited to participate in the 
approaching conference of our Union. 

Second : That the Union formulate a treaty of arbitra- 
tion worthy of general acceptance, and acceptable both 
to the United States and to the great powers of Europe. 

Third: The determination of the proper basis of 
representation in a permanent international congress. 

I repaired to Brussels in May following and presented 
these three propositions to the Executive Council of our 
Union. The result was : 

First : The immediate issue of invitations to the Cen- 
tral and South American parliaments and the appear- 
ance of four Spanish- American nations at the 1905 
conference of our Union. 

Second : The appointment of a committee, of which I 
was a member, to prepare and present to the confer- 
ence to be held at Brussels on the 28th of the following 
July, a general treaty of arbitration. 

Third : A request that I present to the conference in 
July a basis for a permanent international parliament. 

1 availed myself of every possible assistance during 
the short interval allowed me for this important work, 
and when the conference assembled, on the 28th of July 
at Brussels, I laid before it two documents, copies of 
which I take pleasure in attaching hereto. One of them 
was a proposed treaty of arbitration and the other was 
an outline of a permanent international congress. [Both 
of these have already been discussed in the Advocate 
of Peace.] 



